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“This storm will kill you,” proclaimed Governor Rick Scott as Hurricane Matthew pummeled 
Florida's east coast, wreaking havoc on both the property and psyche of millions of residents. 
Evacuation orders emptied scores of local communities as residents escaped one of the most 
powerful storms to hit the state in the last century. 


And kill it did. An estimated 500-plus fatalities in Haiti and 44 in the U.S, including nine in Florida. 
The state suffered at least $2 billion in property damage while hundreds of thousands lost water 
and sewage services Palm Beach to Jacksonville. 


Amidst such widespread disruption, | grappled with a gnawing question that intensified 
with each passing hour: Was this “natural” disaster truly natural? The question was not an 
abstraction. Arriving from Boston weeks earlier to visit family in a coastal Community southeast 


of Jacksonville, my wife and | joined the multitudes who experienced the anxiety and disruption 
occasioned by Matthew's fury. 


Thousands flocked to public shelters. Hundreds of thousands formed a massive flow of refugees 
clogging North Florida roadways, seeking safety in the central and western parts of the state. 

St. Augustine, the nation’s oldest city, was especially hard hit by a torrent of water that coursed 
through its historic center as the storm surge overwhelmed drainage capacity. After days of 
threatening the safety, property and infrastructure of Florida's east coast, the storm tracked north 
toward Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina, continuing its deadly, winds, rainfall, flooding 
and storm surges. 


As our family of seven, plus a dog and two cats, fled westward, we witnessed personal stories of 
terror and displacement as well as compassion and generosity. Elders seeking emergency dialysis 
and other treatments as power outages rendered many home medical devices useless. Young 

children watching stressed parents squabble about if, when and to where they should evacuate. 


Some 180 Florida shelters housing thousands of frightened refugees. Police officers frantically 
knocking on doors urging endangered, reluctant occupants to evacuate. The unfolding disaster 
unleashed the better angels of the human spirit. 


Driving westward, we passed miles of typical suburban landscapes in the form of sprawling, 
auto-dependent single family developments both existing and under construction. Vast acres 
of pine forests continue to disappear in the face of booming housing construction, producing 
treeless residential tracts where trees had previously served as natural carbon storage facilities. 
Endless shopping malls with enormous asphalt parking lots stood eerily empty. 


Along the roadways, clusters of gas stations stood idle with pumps wrapped in bright yellow 
plastic “Out of Service” signs as motorists purchased gas in a rash of panic-buying. 


The irony of our situation quickly overtook the anxiety of the moment. The collection of images 
summoned a stark mosaic of the extreme carbon dependency of everyday life in much of 
Florida—the same carbon whose emissions fueled the very climate shifts that helped make 
urricane Matthew a massive and intense storm. 


ere we were, hurricane refugees with no firm destination (hotel vacancies were rapidly 
approaching zero), forced to flee an impending disaster that the vast majority of scientists (myself 
included), link to carbon-driven climate change. With each passing year, evidence of the interplay 


between energy intensive lifestyles, greenhouse gas emissions, ocean warming, sea level rise and 
the frequency and intensity of storm activity has become increasingly irrefutable. 


Florida is a poster child for such trends. Its low elevation, coastal character and locational 
vulnerability relative to Caribbean storm tracks is already costing Floridians dearly. Beach erosion, 
saltwater intrusion in estuaries, storm surges, contamination of water supplies and steadily 
diminished flood control capacity are among the most prominent. These hazards are neither 


speculative nor futuristic—they are real and present. And their juxtaposition with the continuing 
deforestation, intense coastal development and suburban sprawl stands as one of most graphic 
contradictions in America’s struggle to confront with the existential threat posed by climate 
disruption. 


| was consumed by a combination of relief and distress. Relief that we were able to escape 
unharmed from a category 3/4 hurricane. Distressed by the hard truth that Florida, like most 
of the U.S, has not come to terms with human-induced climate change. The case of Florida is 
especially poignant in view of Governor Scott's longstanding reputation as one of the nation’s 
leading climate deniers. 


Tragically, as the governor predicted, the storm did kill. Not only people, but the property and 
livelinoods of too many, vulnerable Floridians. 


But perhaps Hurricane Matthew will be remembered not only for its ominous red eye and 
swirling winds, but for its silver lining in the form of an awakened political leadership and a 
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mobilized citizenry. Indeed, without concerted action, Matthew will be remembered in the 
annals of climate change as a precursor to an era of intensifying and increasingly ruinous, 
unnatural storm disasters. 


Time is short. Neither denial nor incrementalism is acceptable. Nothing less than the well-being 
of our children, and their children, is in the balance. 
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